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OLD UNIVERSITIES AND NEW NEEDS. 
The Life of Sophia Jex-Blake. By Dr. Margaret 
Todd (“Graham Travers”). Pp. xviii + 574. 
(London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1918.) 
Price 185. net. 

S OPHIA JEX-BLAKE was born in 1840 and 
died in 1912. The world, when she entered 
it, offered to an intellectual woman neither the 
education nor the openings which her more for¬ 
tunate brothers enjoyed as a right and sought to 
preserve as a monopoly.* It is to her, probably 
more than to any other individual, and to her 
long and often bitter fight in the women’s cause, 
that their right to a liberal education has been 
conceded and the gates of the medical profession 
opened to them. She'was a born chronicler and 
recorder, as well as a downright and formidable 
antagonist, and this, which has enabled her bio¬ 
grapher to write a full and accurate account of 
her career, often stood her in good stead against 
her opponents. Reproduced as an appendix is 
the correspondence in the Times in which she 
replied to the representations of the Principal of 
Edinburgh University—a masterly instance of the 
power of facts over the most skilful advocacy and 
embroidery. As her biographer remarks: “The 
two letters represent two conflicting schools of 
historians, the one sweeping, picturesque, prob¬ 
able; the other definite, statistical, true.” 

Dr. Margaret Todd has worked through and 
drawn upon hn immense accumulation of original 
material for her biography. Losing herself and 
her own personality in her task, her literary gifts 
severely confined to the sifting and proper presen¬ 
tation of voluminous correspondence, diaries, 
and other records, she succeeds in giving a living, 
human portrait of the old warrior and of what 
manner of women they were—how unlike popular 
caricature—who broke down the barriers and 
burst the fetters of the Victorian age. Around 
the central figure, her faults and her strength faith¬ 
fully and sympathetically rendered, seeming to 
stand out by themselves without aid, so artisti¬ 
cally has the elimination of everything not essential 
been performed, much of the history of the earlier 
phases of the women’s moment has been recon¬ 
structed and much of permanent interest saved 
from oblivion. 

But the book is something- more than a bio¬ 
graphy of a remarkable personality and history 
of a period. It presents an epitome of the uni¬ 
versal struggle between progress and reaction as 
it was fought out at one of the ancient seats of 
learning. That fight is over, the victory has been 
won, and the issue at stake has ceased to be a 
living question. Much of what is here recorded 
it is difficult to believe happened only fifty years 
ago. Is not this, it may be asked, itself a tribute 
to the magnitude and rapidity of the progress 
made? Unfortunately, progress is not to be 
measured by the magnitude of the opposition sur- 
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mounted, nor is victory the term to* apply to the 
forced retirement of the opposing armies from a 
position rendered untenable. 1'he test of progress 
and of victory is the dominant spirit of the ancient 
universities to-day, and their attitude to the 
needs of the present rather than the past genera¬ 
tion. It is just because, for this one celebrated 
instance, their devious and familiar methods of 
obstruction have been remorselessly pilloried by 
Dr. Todd that her work and the story she tells 
of the Edinburgh fight deserve a wider and more 
critical interest than would be aroused were it 
merely the biography of the protagonist or the 
record of a conflict long since decided. 

As it is told here without rancour and with the 
minimum of the most moderate comment, the 
story is one that few to-day could read unmoved 
by indignation. No more soul-destroying labour 
can well be imagined than the task that must 
have been involved in its telling, the task of 
wading through the interminable insincerities, 
sophistries, evasions, and legal chicaneries by 
which an ancient university, having in an un¬ 
guarded moment honestly sought the solution of 
a modern demand, then attempted to draw back 
and escape the consequences at no matter what 
cost to its honour and self-respect. 

Regulations were duly framed by the University 
of Edinburgh in November, 1869, for the medical 
education and matriculation of women students, 
but every conceivable obstacle was then thrown 
in the path of the handful of young women who 
presented themselves. The onus of finding 
teachers willing to instruct them was put upon 
them, influence being exerted to prevent even 
those willing from undertaking the work. The 
medical students, on the’ outlook for mischief and 
ready “to follow a beck,” were loosed upon them. 
The women students, mere girls for the most part, 
were pelted in the streets with mud and greeted 
with filthy epithets. One of them confessed in later 
life that she would make a detour of miles rather than 
pass the places where these incidents occurred. 
Another, who, when the storm first burst, had 
retired to the country “to listen to the nightin¬ 
gales,” returned in earnest with an indignant pro¬ 
test at any woman being left to the care of the 
sort of practitioners these young ruffians would 
make. But, again, with the common sense and 
penetration characteristic of these early pioneers, 
she is found writing: “Do not be hard on the 
students. They are very bad, but they are not 
so bad as the professors.” Posterity in the enjoy¬ 
ment of the fruits of victory is apt to be forgetful 
of its cost. 

Two days prior to their first professional exam¬ 
ination the medical faculty interdicted the issue of 
papers to the women candidates, and only with¬ 
drew under threat of legal proceedings. The 
Principal attempted to stop them matriculating, 
though, in the words of a friendly professor, he 
“had no more authority to issue this decree than 
a janitor. ’ ’ Though loyally supported by the then 
Lord Provost and many of the prominent citizens 
of Edinburgh, and by the powerful advocacy of 
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the Scotsman, and having in the University 
many true friends, among whom Prof. Masson 
shines out conspicuously, the women students 
were finally driven to seek redress in the courts. 
One is appalled by the lengths to which an in¬ 
stitution existing to minister to the desire for 
education went in its efforts to thwart and repress 
it. The University defended the suit, ultimately 
with success, on the ground that it had ex¬ 
ceeded its legal powers when in 1869 it 
framed regulations admitting women ! These 
legal proceedings form not the least instructive 
chapter. The women first won, but by a bare 
majority in a court of thirteen judges lost on 
appeal, the University being absolved from all re¬ 
sponsibility to its matriculated women students, 
who were mulcted in the costs. As one of the 
dissenting judges ruled in his judgment, this puts 
the onus of defending the laws of the University, 
when their lawfulness is challenged, on the 
student who obeys them rather than on the 
authority that framed them. The University 
Court which framed the regulations it after¬ 
wards prayed to have declared illegal contained 
many learned in the law. To quote the Times 
letter already referred to : “It is a tolerably strik¬ 
ing instance of ‘ the glorious uncertainty of the 
law ’ that the two highest judges in the land 
should concur in an action which is subsequently 
declared by a majority of their brethren to be 
illegal.”' Thus the Edinburgh battle ended. After 
Parliament had intervened and London University 
and the Irish Colleges had led the way, the Uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh twenty-five years later, in 
1894, reopened its doors to women without further 
demur. 

It would be difficult, after reading these pro¬ 
ceedings, to retain much faith in the essential 
integrity of our laws and institutions and their 
suitability for the existing age. Were it not that 
precisely similar tactics are still available when¬ 
ever an ancient university is confronted by a 
modern need, one could wish that the author, 
as she must often have been tempted to do, had 
given up the task of putting this indictment on 
record. As it is, a perusal of the book will serve 
to explain to many how it is that the ancient uni¬ 
versities can lag so far behind the spirit of the age, 
and can drag the country with them even to the 
brink of national extinction. At a time when it 
is imperative for a century of arrears to be made 
up and great numbers of really educated men and 
women to be turned out to carry on and modernise 
the State, the old universities remain much as 
they were, paralysed by the past, and probably 
even less well disposed to change than they were 
fifty years ago. The exuberant, strange, and new 
vitalities which the growth of human knowledge 
and power has called into being within the 
last century hammer away at them from without. 
Monuments of bygone days, they remain change¬ 
less and resistant as marble, owning no law other 
than crystallised convention, no logic save that of 
the stricken blow. Is it always to remain a drdam, 
Pygmalion-like, to desire them alive, the brain 
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and heart of the age resident within their walls, 
and the elements of growth fostered rather than 
exorcised ? The hardihood of the aspiration, 
rather than any hope of its fulfilment, is the abid¬ 
ing impression left by this record of pioneer 
achievement, epic of “progress” and “victory” 
though it be. Frederick Soddy. 


APPLIED BIOLOGY 

(1) Mind and the Nation: A Precis of Applied 
Psychology. By J. H. Parsons. Pp. 154. 
(London: J. Bale, Sons, and Danielsson, Ltd., 
1918.) Price 7 s. 6 d. net. 

(2) The Third and Fourth Generation: An Intro¬ 
duction to Heredity. By E. R. Downing. 
Pp. xi+164. (Chic., Ill., Univ. of Chicago 
Press; London: Camb. Univ. Press, 1918.) 
Price 1 dollar net. 



Parsons makes a plea for the more strenuous and 
widespread study of psychology—“the Cinderella 
of. the Sciences ’ ’—as a basis for clear thinking 
and progressive action. He sketches the evolution 
of behaviour, the ascent of man, the development 
of the individual mind, the growth of social con¬ 
sciousness, and the general trend of human 
history. With this impressionist survey as a 
background, he proceeds to show how the results 
of analytical and genetic psychology may be 
utilised towards an increasing understanding and 
an improved organisation of education, industry, 
and politics. To control effectively /we must first 
of all understand the facts of the case, and we 
are handicapping our understanding by paying too 
little heed to psychology. Between biology on 
one hand and sociology on the other, psycho¬ 
logy has a role of essential importance. Mr. 
Parsons states his case temperately and clearly, 
and we heartily recommend his timely volume to 
all interested in reconstruction and reorganisation. 
It is not for learned just persons, w1k> need no 
repentance, but it will be useful to humbler people 
who wish to face the facts. It would be valuable 
to biologists of the materialistic school, who think 
that the psychological aspect is an efflorescence 
that does not count, and also to politicians who, 
while recognising that ideas have hands and feet, 
do not think a resolute study of social psychology 
necessary. 

(2) Mr. Downing’s excellent introduction to the 
study of heredity is an encouraging sign of the 
times. It is one of the “ constructive studies ” 
included in “The University of Chicago Publica¬ 
tions in Religious Education,” the editors of 
which are convinced that “faith must not operate 
apart from knowledge,” We read in the editors’ 
preface that “nothing can be more important in 
religious education than to train young people to 
use the careful methods of science in ascertaining 
the facts upon which their conclusions, not less in 
morals and religion than in other fields, are always 
to be based. ’ The book has been prepared for 
young people’s classes, and it would serve effec- 
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